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HORACE WALPOLE. 


The faults of Horace Walpole’s head and 
heart are indeed sufficiently glaring. His writ- 
ings, it is true, rank as high among the delicacies 
of intellectual epicures as the Strasburgh pies 
among the dishes described in the 4/manack 
des Gourmands. But, as the paté-de-foic-gras 
owes its excellence to the diseases of the wretch- 
ed animal which furnishes it, and would be good 
for nothing if it were not made of livers preter- 
naturally swollen, so none but an unhealthy and 
disorganised mind could have produced such 
literary luxuries as the works of Walpole. 

He was, unless we have formed a very erro- 
neous judgment of his character, the most eccen- 
tric, the most artificial, the most fastidious, the 
most capricious of men. His mind was a bundle 
of inconsistent whims and affectations. His fea- 
tures were covered by mask within mask. When 
the outer disguise.of obvious affectation was re- 
moved, you were still as far from seeing the real 
man. He played innumerable parts, and over- 
acted them all. When he talked misanthropy, 
he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked phi- 
lanthropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable 
distance. He scoffed at courts, and kept a chro- 
nicle of their most trifling scandal ; at society, and 
was blown about by its slightest veerings of 
opinion; at literary fame, and left fair copies of 
his private letters, with copious notes, to be pub- 
lished after his decease; at rank, and never for a 
moment forgot that he was an honourable ; at the 
practice of entail, and tasked the ingenuity of 
conveyancers to tie up his villa in the strictest 
setticment. 

The conformation of his mind was such, that 
whatever was little, seemed to him great, and 
whatever was great seemed to him little. Serious 
business was a trifle to him, and trifles were his 
serious business. ‘lo chat with blue-stockings ; 
to write little copies of complimentary verses on 
little occasions; to superintend a private press ; 
to preserve from natural decay the perishable 
topics of Ranelagh and White’s; to record di- 
vorces and bets, Miss Chudleigh’s absurdities, 
and George Selwyn’s good sayings ; to decorate a 
grotesque house with pie-crust battlements; to 
procure rare engravings and antique chimney- 
boards; to match odd gauntlets; to lay out a 
maze of walks within five acres of ground,— 
these were the grave employments of his long 
life. From these he turned to politics as to an 
amusement. After the labours of the print-shop 
and the auction-room, he unbent his mind in the 
house of commons. And, having indulged in 
the recreation of making laws and voting mil- 





lions, he returned to more important pursuits,— 
to researches after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s 
red hat, the pipe which Van ‘Tromp smoked 
during his last seafight, and the spur which King 
William struck into the flank of Sorrel. 

In everything in which he busied himself,—in 
the fine arts, in literature, in public effairs,—he 
was drawn by some strange attraction from the 
great to the little, and from the useful to the odd. 
The politics in which he took the keenest interest 
were politics scarcely deserving of the name. The 
growlings of George the Second, the flirtations of 
Princess Emily with the Duke of Grafton, the 
amours of Prince Frederic with Lady Middlesex, 
the squabbles between Gold Stick and the Master 
of the Buck-hounds, the disagreements between 
the tutors of Prince George,—these matters en- 
gaged almost all the attention which Walpole 
could spare from matters more important still ;—- 
from bidding: for Zinckes and Petitots, from 
cheapening fragments of tapestry, and handles of 
old lances, from joining bits of painted glass, and 
from setting up memorials of departed cats and 
dogs. While he was fetching and carrying the 
gossip of Kensington Palace and Carlton House, 
he fancied that he was engaged in politics, and 
when he recorded that gossip, he fancied that he 
was writing history. 

If we were to form our opinion of his eminent 
contemporaries from a general survey of what he 
has written concerning them, we should say that 
Pitt was a strutting, ranting, mouthing actor; 
Charles Townshend, an impudent and voluble 
jack-pudding; Murray, a demure, cold-blooded, 
cowardly hypocrite ; Hardwicke, an insolent up- 
start, with the understanding of a pettifogger, and 
the heart of a hangman; ‘Temple, an impertinent 
poltroon; Egmont, asolemn coxcomb; Lyttleton, 
a poor creature, whose only wish was to go to 
heaven in a coronet; Onslow, a pompous proser; 
Washington, a braggart; Lord Camden, sullen ; 
Lord ‘Townshend, malevolent; Secker, an atheist 
who had shammed Christian for a mitre ; White- 
field, an impostor who swindled his converts out 
of their watches. ‘The Walpoles fare little better 
than their neighbours. Old Horace is constantly 
represented as a coarse, brutal, niggardly buffoon, 
and his son as worthy of such a father. In short, 
if we are to trust this discerning judge of human 
nature, England in his time contained little sense 
and no virtue, except what was distributed be- 
tween himself, Lord Waldgrave, and Marshal 
Conway. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm 
of Walpole’s writings? It consists, we think, in 
the art of amusing without exciting. He never 
convinces the reason, nor fills the imagination, 


nor touches the heart; but he keeps the mind of 
the 1eader constantly attentive and constantly en- 
tertained. He had a strange ingenuity peculiarly 
his own, an ingenuity which appeared in all that 
he did, in his building, in his gardening, in his 
upholstery, in the matter and in the manner of 
his writings. If we were to adopt the classifica- 
tion,—not a very accurate classification,—which 
Akenside has given of the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, we should say, that with the sublime and 
the beautiful Walpole had nothing to do, but that 
the third province, the odd, was his peculiar 
domain. 

He is constantly showing us things,—not of 
very great value, indeed,—yet things which we 
are pleased to see, and which we can see no- 
where else. ‘They are baubles; but they are 
made curiosities either by his grotesque work- 
manship, or by some association belonging to 
them. His style is one of those peculiar styles 
by which everybody is attracted, and which no- 
body can safely venture to imitate. He is a 
mannerist whose manner has become perfectly 
easy tohim. His affectation is so habitual, and 
so universal, that it can hardly be called affecta- 
tation. The affectation is the essence of the 
man. It pervades all his thoughts and all his 
expressions, If it were taken away, nothing 
would be left. He coins new words, distorts the 
senses of old words, and twists sentences into 
forms which make grammarians stare. But all 
this he does, not only with an air of ease, but as 
if he could not help doing it. His wit was, in its 
essential properties, of the same kind with that 
of Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it consisted 
in an exquisite perception of points of analogy, 
and points of contrast too subtile for common ob- 
servation. Like them, Walpole perpetually star- 
tles us by the ease with which he yokes together 
ideas between which there would seem, at first 
sight, to be no connection. But he did not, like 
them, affect the gravity of a lecture, and draw his 
illustrations from the laboratory and from the 
schools. His tone was light and fleering; his 
topics were the topics of the club and the ball- 
room. And therefore his strange combinations, 
and far-fetched allusions, though very closely re- 
sembling those which tire us to death in the 
poems of the time of Charles the First, are read 
with pleasure constantly new. 

No man who has written so much is so seldom 
tiresome. In his books there are scarcely any of 
those passages which, in our school days, we 
used to call skip. Yet he often wrote on subjects 
which are generally considered as dull; on sub- 
jects which men of great talents have in vain en- 








deavoured to render popular. When we compare 
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the ++ Historic Doubts” about Richard the ‘Third 
with Whiiaker’s and Chalmers’s books on a far 
more interesting question, the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots; when we compare the ** Anec- 
dotes of Painting’ with Nichols’s ** Anecdotes,” 
or even with Mr. D’Israeli’s ** Quarrels of Au- 
thors,”’ and ** Calamities of Authors,”’ we at once 
see Walpole’s superiority, not in industry, not in 
learning, not in accuracy, not in logical power, 
but in the art of writing what people will like to 
read. He rejects all but the attractive parts of his 
subject. He keeps only what is in itself amusing, 
or what can be made so by the artifice of his dic- 
tion. ‘The coarser morsels of antiquarian learn- 
ing he abandons to others; and sets out an 
entertainment worthy of a Roman epicure, an 
entertainment consisting of nothing but delica- 
cies,—the brains of singing birds, the roe of mul- 
lets, the sunny halves of peaches. ‘This, we 
think, is the great merit of his ‘* Romance.” 
‘There is little skill in the delineation of the cha- 
racters. Manfred is as commonplace a tyrant, 
Jerome as commonplace a confessor, ‘Theodore 
as commonplace a young gentleman, Isabella and 
Matilda as commonplace a pair of young ladies, 
as are to be found in any of the thousand Italian 
castles in which condottieri have revelled, ur in 
which imprisoned duchesses have pined. We 
cannot say that we much admire the big man 
whose sword is dug up in one quarter of the 
globe, whose helmet drops from the clouds in 
another, and who, after clattering and rustling for 
some days, ends by kicking the house down. But 
the story, whatever its value may be, never flags 
for a single moment. There.are no digressions, 
or unseasonable descriptions, or long speeches. 
Every sentence carries the action forward. The 
excitement is constantly renewed. Absurd as is 
the machinery, and insipid as are the human 
actors, no reader probably ever thought the book 
dull. 

Walpole’s “* Letters” are generally considered 
as his best performances, and, we think, with 
reason. His faults are far less offensive to us in 
his correspondence than in his books. His wild, 
absurd, and ever-changing opinions about men 
and things are easily pardoned in familiar letters. 
His bitter, scoffing, depreciating disposition, does 
not show itself in so unmitigated a manner as in 
his “* Memoirs.” A writer of letters must be 
eivil and friendly to his correspondent at least, if 
to no other person.— Macaulay. 





From the London New Monthly. 


PLAUSIBLE PEOPLE. 
BY MRS GORE. 


In society, as in the arts, as in politics, or in fifty 
other things, the world is still deceived by ornament, 
not alone by gems of price,—‘“ barbaric gold and 

earl,”—but by Birmingham gilding as well as bar- 

aric gold—by glass-beads as well as orient pearl. 
Though aware that “there are counterfeits abroad,” 
we accept people on their own showing, albeit that 
showing bear as much proportion to the reality, as 
the portrait of a dwarf or giant placed before a booth 
at a fair, to the tall man or short woman exhibiting 
within ! 

It is a favourite jest with the French, that you may 
knock a man down, provided you preface the offence 
with the word “pardon /” or, as the song runs, 


4* qu’on peut tout faire, 
Quand on le fait poliment!” 


fn England you may do what you like, provided you 
do it plausibly. Cant your way through life, with 
the seven deadly sins in your train, mot asserting 





them to be angels, but wishing to goodness they 
were not guite so wicked, and humbly hoping some 
day or other they may see the error of their ways, 
and you will pass for a heavenly-minded man. De- 
precation, whether in tone, manner, or phraseology, 
is an universal pass-key. There is no knowing 
exactly where to convict such sinners. They en- 
velope themselves in such a thick coating of sack- 
cloth and ashes, that there is some difficulty in 
finding out the vulnerable points. Their hypocrisy 
has a sort of shifting shield, which, like the sails of 
a windmill, run with your attack, and protects them 
in whatever direction they are approached. 

According to Rochefoucault’s definition of a cour- 
tier, **un homme sans humeur et sans honneur,” they 
never suffer themselves to be provoked out of their 
plausible equanimity. Ever gracious, ever placable, 
their humility is that of Tartuffe, their impassibility 
that of Talleyrand, who would not allow the person 
with whom he was conversing to discover, by the 
expression of his countenance, that he had received 
a kick from his enemy in the rear. 

To this sv5-human patience, however, they super- 
added more active propensities. ‘The plausible per- 
son is essentially a talking animal, an ambulatory 
puff, an utterer of vauntings—* not loud, but deep.” 
He accuses himself in the humblest tone, of being 
guilty of the cardinal virtues. 

According to his own account, the circumstances 
attending his conduct are invariably extenuating. 
‘* He does not wish to praise himself,” but he labours 
under the singular impunity attributed to the right 
divine of the throne: he can do no wrong. ‘By 
some strange concatenation of events, he is impec- 
cable. It would grieve him much that he should be 
supposed to pride himself on this. Heaven forbid 
that he should be pharisaical in his virtue. On the 
contrary, humility has been esteemed his leading 
merit. But so it is, that when others fall into frailty, 
by some inherent faults (like the leaded foundations 
of tumblers in Dutch toys), he is forced to stand 
upright. 

The world, that wide-mouthed dupe, swallows all 
this as glibly as it is uttered. ‘The man who anoints 
himself all over with the oil of laudation above his 
fellows, may pass through the eye of a needle, albeit 
as crooked as a cael. Smooth as a billiard-ball, 
and sticking at nothing, he makes his infallible way 
into the pocket, and wins his game. His is the virtue 
which, so far from being its own reward, obtains a 
premium from parliament, and sits up like a golden 
image for the adoration of the multitude. 

Plausible people are the fatted kine of this world. 
They insinuate themselves like the weasel, into the 
meal-tub; and like Reynard, their stealthy steps 
make an unsuspected way into the hen-roost, While 
your ears are still fascinated by their gentle protesta- 
tions, you find they have been picking your locks or 
your pocket. You heara patriot praising himself 
tor more than Spartan virtue, watching your eye all 
the time for a favourable opportunity toescape up the 
back stairs, and sneak into the presence of royalty. 
The next time you see him, he will be on the treasury 
bench! 

Another favourite form of plausibility, is to appear 
in the arena of life, trembling and defenceless, sans 
armes comme I’ innocence,— : 


“a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast.” 


You cannot tread upon a thing that crawls to your 
feet, and calls itselfa worm. If it owned itself an 
asp you would have a right to exterminate the rep- 
tile. ‘* But apoor, harmless, miserable, unoffending 
worm, that could not do mischief if it would, and 
would not if it could, you would not be such a 
monster as to set your foot upon its innocent head !” 
Thus pleaded for by its own weakness, the worm of 
Nile establishes itself by your hearth; and one fine 
day, when you find yourself stung with mortal 
venom, the fatal wound proves to have proceeded 
from ‘*the poor, harmless, miserable, unoffendin 
worm, that could not do mischief if it would, pe 
would not if itcould!’? Whereupon you utter a few 
uncourteous remarks upon Plausible People. 

The force of endeavour will do wonders towards 





—- 


acquiring the form and show of righteousness, by 
those who 


~ Assume a virtue though they have it not.” 


In the crowd of beggars that surround a traveling 
carriage at the foreign post-houses, some halt, some 
blind, some maimed—all screaming for charity ; it 
requires the eye of a policeman to detect the genuine 
cripple, and make the dumb speak. If the unini- 
tiated pretend to perform Duke Humphry’s miracle, 
and make the lame man fling aside his crutches and 
fly the field, they are sure to hit upon the wrong man, 
so cunning are the impostors. So is it with the 
Plausible.- By dint of strenuously pretending to be 
good, wise, or zealous, they contrast almost the form 
and pressure of virtue and wisdom. A jeweller could 
scarcely detect the pure gold from the crysocal, 
Though we positively know that it is the clown 
preaching in the sacerdotal robe of Sir Topaz, we 
cannot help listening to his exposition of the 
doctrines of the Metempsychosis. He looks so very 
grave—he talks so very learnedly! Our prejudices 
must have deceived us. The man so very like the 
chaplain, cannot be the fool ! 

Above all, it is scarcely possible to detect a plausi- 
ble woman. Had Messalina chosen to array herself 
in a vestal’s robe, and take her part in the procession 
as a bearer of the sacred fire, by due gravity of de- 
portment she would have secured the respect of the 
multitude. So in our own times; just as a quaker’s 
dress in the favourite disguise of the least reputable 
frequenters of the masquer.de, enormous professions 
of morality form the distinguishing feature of those 
who have any thing unsatisfactory to conceal behind 
that whited wall. It is only in a faint whisper that 
the select few who listen to their chantings, insinuate 
that “the lady doth protest too much ;” that such 
very strait-lacing usually purports to disguise some 
imperfection in theshape. The world, edified by her 
precepts of holiness, her suspirium sanctum, cries 
*‘ Hear, hear, hear,” with all its lungs; and makes 
affidavit that the Venus de Medicis i net more free 
from deformity, than the Sheldrake invented form 
which so sweetly solicits its approbation. How 
ean the public be savage, when so persuasively 
addressed with the epithet “indulgent ?” 

When we see judges, juries, ordinaries of New- 
gate, police magistrates, and other public functiona- 
ries whose hearts are supposed to have become as the 
nether mill-stone through much practice, whose eyes 
as those of the lynx, whose ears as those of the mole, 
taken in year after year by the protestations of 
malefactors, and petitioning the Home Office for re- 
probates capable of picking the turnkey’s pocket of 
their reprieve, or biting off the ear of the ordinary 
who has recommended them to mercy, it is impos- 
sible to wonder at the unsophistication which ex- 
poses the less wary classes of the community to be 
quacked to death by plansible doctors, ruined in law- 
suits by plausible solicitors, or won over to adoration 
by plausible moralists in prose or verse. It is scarce- 
ly possible to be always on our guard, and there is 
no mendicity society of good company established 
for the due examination of people’s claims. If in 
dread of imposition we refuse our obolus to the real 
Belisarius, we never forgive ourselves, and if we 
reject with nausea some over-sweetened cup of 
sweets, the leprous distilment is poured into the 
porches of our ears as into those of Hamlet’s father, 
some afternoon when we are napping, and our 
scruples are set at eternal rest! 

There is a certain Jonathan Wilson, Esq., a man 
to whom the hats of bankers fly off in the streets— 
whose name figures as director of half-a-dozen com- 
panies and governor of half-a-dozen institutions. 
The bankers reverence the governors and directors ; 
the companies and institutions reverence the man 
who commands the respect of bankers; and while 
standing like a per Hana Cresus, with a foot upon 
the necks of each, Jonathan Wilson can afford to be 
not worth a guinea. 

Jonathan W ilson was the younger son of a younger 
brother, without a shilling he could by birthright call 
his own. Air is sorry food for any thing but came- 
leons and orchidaceous plants, more paiticularly toa 
man born like Jonathan Wilson, with an appetite for 
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turtle and venison. After turning over in his mind 
the space to be measured between a dry crust and 
three courses and a dessert; after examining with a 
most curious eye the turnpike roads which lead to 
the temple of Fortune, such as industry, talent, and 
so forth, Jonathan decided upon attempting the by- 
path of Plausibility ; and as coachmen diminish the 
steepness of a hill by a zigzag course, began to in- 
sinuate himself up the steep ascent by a serpentine 
career, bowing and smiling on either side, as the 
sinuosities of his pathway seemed to justify. Jona- 
than was mild inhisdemeanour; gentle, patient, un- 
pretending. Although he preached, when preaching 
was the order of the day, his homilies were couched 
in Chesterfie!dian phrase. 

He never mentioned hell to ears polite, but per- 
suaded the good that they had regenerated him; the 
bad, that they had corrupted ; and both, that it was 
their business to take care of their own. Hebecame 
confidential man to every body having confidence ; 
that is money, to dispose of: and with the money of 
the few soon commanded the respect of the many. 
Jonathan has now a mansion in Portland-place, a 
villa at Tottenham, and more turtle and venison than 
he can devour. He has acted as churchwarden, he 
has officiated as sheriff—he might be in parliament 
if he chose—but according to the argument of the 
Danish sailors, who would not send Hamlet into 
England because * all the men there were as mad as 
he,” Jonathan Wilson shirks an assemblage so emi- 
nently remarkable for its plausibility. 

Has not this man speculated cunningly upon the 
gullibility of the world? Yet, Jonathan Wilson is 
a drop in the ocean of Plausible People. 


KENSALL GREEN. 


We may become too familiar with the charnel- 
house and its contents; and too mnch familiarity, 
says the proverb, breeds contempt. A want of re- 
spect for the dead is apt to induce a want of rever- 
ence for death; and the grim King of Terrors him- 
self, when men’s feet are kicking about his trophies, 
stands in danger of becoming a mere subject for idle 
gossip, or coarse and ribald jesting. This is not as 
itsheuld be; yet this, as it seems to me, the con- 
fined and crammed burial grounds, which one sees 
in many parts of London, must inevitably, in some 
degree, tend to produce. 

strolled the other morning, having nothing better 
to do, to the new General Cemetery at Kensall 
Green; I believe the first of the dozen or more, 
which, after its example, have started into existence 
in the suburban districts. ‘These cemeteries stand in 
much the same relation to the London churchyards 
and burial-grounds, as the Canadas, or New Zealand, 
to the mother country. They are the points of emi- 
gration for the dead; and, as snch, they contribute 
in some degree towards correcting the evil of an 
over crowded city graveyard. They do something; 
but they cannot, nor indeed do I see clearly what 
can, do all. ‘he very poor, who swarm and cluster 
together so densely in many quarters of the metropo- 
lis, can neither carry out their dead so far, nor pay 
the fees demanded for admission to these more un- 
disturbed resting places. ‘They must still go on in 
the old way, fing huddled together in death as 
closely as they have been wont to do inlife. But to 
Teturn to Kensall Green. 

It is a wholesome thing to pay a visit to such 
aplace as this. We are too apt to pass mere ordi- 
nary churchyards, poor portions and fragments of the 
spoils of Death, without being awakened toa due 
sense of his power, and experiencing only a sort cf 
mournful secure pity, as though the few who slum- 
ber beneath its surface form the exception and not 
the rule. But here, where the eye cannot at one 
glance take in the whole extent of his territories, we 
recognise at once the full sweep of his tremendous 
arm: here we are compelled toacknowledge that be- 
neath that arm we ourselves must bow: and *“ peep 
about”’ us, as it were involuntarily, for some unoccu- 
pied nook, in whose shade, when the honr has actu- 
” arrived, we may moulder to our primal dust. 

tis a fine, large, open space, this cemetery, with 





its smooth shaven turf, its broad graveled walks 
sloping gently upwards to the west, and, on the brow 
of the ascent, its small simple chapel, silent to all 
the services of our church save one—the most solemn 
and the most beautiful—most sorrowful and yet most 
cheering. As a whole, however, the place at present 
lacks solemnity. It wants more of those trees which 
universal and immemorial usage has appropriated to 
such melancholy localities—the fir, and the yew, 
and the “sad cypress;” and those which it already 
possesses require yet a few years to bring them to 
maturity. ‘The long lines of white tombstones, on 
either side of the boundary path, stand sadly in need 
of relief. 

Among the multitude of monuments which have 
already been erected here, there are, of course, de- 
signs of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent—the 
latter forming a considerable majority. ‘Turning into 
the right hand path as you enter the consecrated por- 
tion of the ground, there stands a neat obelisk to the 
memory of Scipio Cliat, inscribed simply with a 
cross, the name and adate. | think it is Byron who 
somewhere, in one of his letters or journals, cays 
that a name and a date are all that are required above 
one’s grave. Whoever it was,I fully agree with 
him. A bad ora mediocre epitaph is sufficient to 
mar the effect of the noblest tomb. One seldom 
meets with a decent inscription, even in prose; and 
as forthe attempts of the kind in metre, they are 
enough to drive all Parnassus crazy. Our very jest- 
books are full of ridiculous effusions of this nature. 
A traveller, condemned, by some “accident of flood 
or field,” to tarry for an afternoon in a remote country 
village, strolls into the churchyard to read the epi- 
taphs, with the same confident anticipation of amuse- 
ment that he would feel in opening an album of H. 
B’s. caricatures, or the third series of Sam Slick, did 
the humble parlour table of the hostelry present such 
an unlooked for resource. But there is a large 
class of well-meaning people, who seem to think a 
gravestone without an epitaph a mere wilful waste 
of so much good stone ; and that with one, or rather 
by one, the claims of the departed to the considera- 
tion of the public are mightily strengthened—that a 
plain tombstone is considerably more respectable 
than a simple raised turf—but that a tombstone, with 
an epitaph to boot, is positively and indisputably gen- 
teel. Therefore it is that, as observes the cosmopo- 
lite Lieu Chi Altangi, “* when the person is buried, 
the next care is to make his epitaph.” Somewhere 
or other cne must be discovered, and the surviving 
poets of the family set to work with all their might 
to supply the desideratum, much to their own satis- 
faction, and still more to the public amusement. The 
very stonemason’s journeyman, as he chisels the 
doggrel, must laugh at iis absurdity. 

Perhaps 1 am over fastidious—but many of the 
tombs here are too pretty to please my taste. I like 
to see a grave kept with neatness and simplicity ; the 
turf cannot be too green, the weeds cannot be too 
carefully removed ; but, were [ constituted censor of 
such matters, | am inclined to think I should publish 
an edict against anything beyond. There are several 
graves here which are positive garden plots, with the 
mould carefully raked and watered, and little painted 
wooden or iron trellis-work running round the edges, 
paling in roses, and violets, and hearts-ease, and fifty 
other small flowers, which have in them no touch of 
sadness. One would fancy that the surviving rela- 
tives really did come there, as somebody has in a 
most Juvenal-like line expressed it, to ‘ botanise 
upon their mother’s grave.” This is adopting the 
affectation, as well as the utility, of the foreign ceme- 
terial system. Were it notfor the sake of the burial 
service, these floricultural mourners might as well 
have buried their dead in their own summer-bowers, 
or in the borders beneath their own parlour windows. 
But these are net the only specimens of amateur 
grave-making, if I may so call it, to be found here. 
lhere is one thing—for monument it is not—com- 

osed of literally nothing but wire trellis-woik, and 
in shape and structure for al] the world like a huge 
and extremely elaborate bird-cage; or still more, per- 
haps, like one of those magnificent barley-sugar pa- 
vilions, which stand in pastrycooks’ shop windows 
to make the eyes and mouths of little boys and girls 





of all descriptions stare, and gape, and water, for 
wonderment. The good, honest, solid gravestones 
round about ought to rise en masse, and vent their in- 
dignation at such a pitiful piece of niminy-piminyism, 
by peatctig, Socsm—rig ge flat upon it, and crushing it 
to atoms. Happily for the reputation of the inventor, 
it bears no name or syllable of any kind by which he 
may be even guessed at. 

The * westend” of this Necropolis is, as an Irish- 
man would say, in the middle, where the tombs stand 
more dispersedly among the evergreens than in the 
other parts of the:ground, and present, therefore. a 
far more picturesque appearance to the eye. Among 
these are two or three handsome coroneted monuments, 
besides several covering the remains of officers of 
rank, and various well known public characters. I 
believe many of the aristocracy lie in the catacombs 
below, but | did not descend into these. Vis-a-vis 
to the monument of St. John Long, stands the fami- 
ly tomb of no lessa personage than Andrew Ducrow, 
of amphitheatrical notoriety—to my thinking a struc- 
ture in very vile taste ; but, while I was contemplat- 
ing it, there came up a couple of rather dingy indi- 
viduals, presenting the appearance of journeymen 
tailors out for a holyday, the one of whom remarked to 
the other, as he passed, ‘* Well! I’m blessed if this 
ain’t the best tomb here, after all ;” and, as his compan- 
ion replied by an acquiescent grunt, my opinion on the 
matter must not be implicitly relied on. Itis a square 
massive piece of workmanship, garnished with a 
begging dog, in bronze, on either side the entrance, 
with Egyptian columns, sphinges, urns, and flower- 
pots, all of the same hue; and some angels with 
wreaths, and some horses with wings in relievo; the 
last mentioned animals being (the wings always ex- 
cepted) the only ornament for which | could perceive 
any reason. ‘J’he only present occupant of the in- 
terior is the late Mrs. Ducrow, whose worth is com- 
memorated in an ungrammatical and particularly ill- 
written inscription. For the * horse-taming Andrew” 
himself, long may it be ere the ring at Astley’s 
knows him no more ; for most assuredly, till the end 
of time, 


“Within that circle none shall ride as he” 


There is a tomb, not far removed from this, which 
few will pass without a sigh. It bears no laboured 
eulogy; but, to the great majority of those whose 
sorrows and sympathies are worth the waking, it 
tells an ample tale. Its simple inscription is— 


Anne Scort, 
Daughter of Sir Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, Baronet, 
Died June the 25th, 1833, 
In her 31st year. 


Somewhere here, too, stands, above the grave of 
one untimely cut off, a handsome Lroken column, (of 
which, by the way, there are several in the cemetery,) 
but it wastes its poetry sadly. I heard a respectable 
looking man and woman gravely deploring its maimed 
condition, and innocently speculating whether the 
misfortune arose from mischief or high winds. 

It is by no means the least striking feature of this 
cemetery, that it is closely neighboured on either side 
by one of those gigantic achievements of modern 
science—a railway. Singular enough it is, to stand 
on the terrace of the little chapel, and contrast an 
approaching funeral procession—* the steps of the 
mourners heavy and slow”—the laboured progress 
of the plumed hearse, with the momentary meteor- 
like glimpse of a passing train; the oppressive still- 
ness and silence of death, with the neise, and the 
hurry, and the whirl of life? and to think that the 
most impatient traveller of all those who shot by not 
a moment ago must ere long be content to journey at 
the snail-like pace of the melancholy pageant before 
us. If the Kensall Green cemetery sends us home 
pondering well on these things, it will have preached 
a homily on mortality beyond the pulpit—a homily, 
moreover, of which we happily cannot lose the spirit, 
by setting ourselves to work after the most approved 
modern fashion to criticise the language.— Black- 
wood, 








Journal. 














THE REVELS OF THE INNS OF COURT. 


The Revels or solemn dances which used formerly 
to take place at the Inns of Court, are a very per- 
plexing subject of speculation. That the grave minis- 
ters and professors of the law should have conceived 
it to be consistent with their dignity to exhibit their 
persons in the mazes of a dance, seems altogether 
inexplicable. Let us just suppose that, under “The 
Mirror of Fashion,” in the Morning Chronicle, we 
read the following paragraph :—* Yesterday, being 
the Feast of St. Erkenwald, the Honourable Society 
of the Middle Temple gave their usual entertain- 
ment. After dinner the Solemn Revels commenced, 
by the Lord Chancellor walking a minuet with Mr. 
Justice Gaselee, as the youngest Judge. A quadrille 
succeeded, in which the Judges of the King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas were to have taken part, but, as 
Lord Chief Justice Best was severely afflicted with 
the gout, and as Mr. Justice Littledale was not yet 
perfect in the fignre of the dance, their places were 
supplied from amongst the King’s Counsel, Mr. 
Marryat and Mr. Hart being selected for that pur- 
pose. ‘The Lancers’ succeeded ; the Justices of the 
C. P. — the exception of the C. J.) and the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer making up the set. We were 
sorry to observe that Mr. Baron Graham seemed 
fatigued with the exertion. Some waltzing now 
took place, the couples being led by Mr. Attorney 
and Mr. Solicitor. The grace and vigour displayed 
by Sir Charles Wetherell in this dance excited uni- 
versal admiration. The Chancellor observed that 
he had seen nothing like- it since Dunning’s time. 
The Sergeants next advanced and-.danced several 
Scotch reels. Mr. Sergeant Vaughan distinguished 
himself particularly. The Solemn Revels being 
concluded, a gentleman of the Outer Bar (Mr. Charles 
Philips) was called upon forasong. He gave the 
favourite Air ‘Oh Iam the Boy for bewitching them,’ 
with great effect. The Judges and Benchers being 
now seated, the Post Revels commenced with a 
country dance in which all the utter Barristers took 

art. Mr. Rose of the Chancery Bar observed that 
earned gentlemen seemed particularly expert at one 
part of the figure—change sides and back again. 
The whole concluded with a Pas de deux between 
the Vice Chancellor and Lord Stowell.” 

‘The professors of Divinity and Medicine do not 
appear to have indulged at any period in these salu- 
tary recreations. The solemnity of the College of 
Physicians was never disturbed by a Coranto. It is 

ossible that the practice may have crept into our 
os of Court from the circumstance of their being 
formerly a sort of University for the education of 
our young nobility, with whom the art of dancing 
was an essential accomplishment. Fortescue tells 
us that in the Inns of Court the Students were 
taught. Anecdotes of Westminster Hall. 





From the London Metropolitan, 


LINES 
On Scott?s Mental Decay, (written July, 1832.) 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Oh, this dire eclipse, of a glorious snn, 
Making both heaven and earth in darkness one; 
This total blindness from excess of light, 

This utter feeblenees from mental might. 

Dear bard! our sorrow now, so late our pride, 
To highest genius, highest worth allied ; 

The Christian poet, and the Attic sage, 

The mentor, patriot, wonder of the age, 

Like a proud monarch driven from his land, 
The golden sceptre wrested from his hand ; 
Changing his Tyrian robes and jewell’d crown, 
For the base weeds of some unseemly clown; 
And all his own sad act, that tax’d too high 
The proud prerogative of sovereignty ; 

Till reason rose rebellious at the wrong, 

And cureless nature ruled the kinglees throng. 
O, what a lesson for the gifted mind 

In his deep darkness, what a light we find, 

To beacon others, that might haply stray 
Beyond the bounds of man’s appointed way. 


| Behold our mental Danite! shorn at length 

Of those bright locks, his beauty and his strength, 
Of which each separate hair were fit to string 
Apollo’s lyre, to strains that angels sing. 

That mine-like mind, too prodigal, is now 

A captive debtor for that wreathed brow ; 

That shows like garland on some trophied tomb, 
Mocking the dead cold dust with living bloom. 

O God! the giver of all gifts that be, 

That givest reason’s light to lead to Thee; 

Look down in mercy on this son of wo! 

Oh! shrine his tears in thine eternal bow, 

"hat brilliant covenant that hangs above, 

Cradling the rays of thy returning love. : 
Save him, dear Lord! whom none beside can save, 
Lift up his spirit from its living grave; 

Open his prison-doors, and set him free, 

Whose reason ever led him first to Thee: 

And sti]] would lead him, with returning grace, 
To sun his sou] in thy resplendent face! 





All over doth this outer earth 
An inner earth infold, 
Ard sounds may reach us of its mirth, 
Over its pales of gold. 
There, spirits live, unwedded all 
From the shades and shapes they wore, 
Though sti!] their printless footsteps fall 
By the hearths they loved before. 
We know them not, nor hear the sound 
They make in threading all around: 
Their office sweet and mighty prayer 
Float without echo through the air. 
Yet sometimes in unworldly places, 
Soft sorrow’s twilight vales, 
We meet them with uncovered faces, 
Outside their golden pales, 
Though dim, as they must ever be, 
Like ships far-off and out at sea, 
With the sun upon their sails. 
W. F. Faser. 





SONNET. 


On visiting the House at Boulogne on which is inscribed 
$6 Ici est l’ Auteur de Gil Blas.” 


“* Ici est mort Le Sage.” But what hath died? 
T cand say, what hath perished! Vot Gil Blas! 
He lives as heretofore; the ruthless law 
Of change affects him not; he will abide 
From age to age; all countries are his own. 
What, then, hath perished ? That corporeal mould, 
Which, like a minstrel’s harp, grown frail and old, 
No longer could respond in wonted tone 
Unto the master’s touch! But did the mind 
That framed the melody, and woke the strings, 
Or did the songz itself, destruction find 
With that old harp? Oh, vain imaginings! 


‘| The mind and music live (though cast aside 


The broken harp.) Le Sage hath never died! 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


The principal end of reading is to enrich the mind ; 
the next to improve the pen and tongue. It is much 
more genteel and suitable, when they shall appear 
all of a price. Doubtless that is the best work, 
where the Graces and the Muses meet.—Felitham. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Tweedie’s Library of Medicine. 

The Third Volume of this valuable series of medi- 
eal works, to which we have already referred, is just 
published by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. It con- 
tains Dissertations on Diseuses of the Digestive, Uri- 
nary and Uterine Organs, by Doctors W. Bruce Jay, 
J. A Symonds, George Budd, William Thomson, 
Robert Christison, Robert Ferguson, &c.; with 
Notes by Dr. Gerhard. 

To members of the medical profession the value of 
Dr. ‘T'weedie’s Library of Medicine is perfectly well 





known—a fact which is sufficiently evinced by the 


- 





numbers of each volume which they purchase; its 
valué is not less obvious to the general reader and to 
those who desire a convenient book of reference for 
use in families, on plantations, on ship-board, or in 
factories or forts where a physician is not always at 
hand, and a treatise, or rather a library of first rate 
authority is required for reference. The classification 
of the ‘Treatises composing Dr. Tweedie’s Library is 
so systematic and convenient that it is equivalent to 
a Medical Dictionary for instant use; while the 
completeness of each treatise gives it great advan- 
tages over any dictionary or abbreviated compend 
of theory and practice. Each of the volumes con. 
tains a class of treatises on kindred subjects, and is 
complete in itself, while the whole work, (five 8vo, 
volumes) will comprise a perfect library of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 


Macauley’s Miscellanies. 


One is sometimes tempted to wish that he had a 
spare hundred dollars to lay out in a copy of the 
Edinburgh Review. But Messrs. Carey & Hart 
have hit upon a contrivance which will save poor- 
devil authors, critics, &c., the trouble of entertaining 
any more vain wishes on the subject. They have 
commenced the publishing of the Miscellaneous 
Works of all the best writers in the Edinburgh Re- 
view—in short, all the articles which gave weight 
to the opinions of the celebrated journal, and render- 
ed its numbers readable and popular. Mr. Macauley 
has been for several years the Magnus Apollo of the 
Review, having succeeded the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
its former leader, and, in fact, its founder. Messrs. 
Carey & Hart have just published the *“ Miscella- 
nies” of Macauley, including all his famous articles 
which have been the admiration of Europe for the 
last fifteen years ; and they have in press the Works 
of the Rev. Sydney Smith, which will include all 
his contributions. The articles contributed by Sir 
Walter Scott are contained in Carey & Hart’s com- 

lete edition of that illustrious author’s works. They 

ave only to publish the Miscellanies of Sir Francis 
Jeffrey and two or three more of the contributors, and 
they will leave the general reader little more to de- 
sire in a complete set of the Edinburgh Review. 

The other papers of Macauley, included in the 
three volumes before us, are marked by the same 
vigorous style, richness of illustration and felicity 
of allusion which characterise the famous articles on 
the civil war. The Dialogue between Milton and 
Cowley would inevitably be identified in any situ- 
ation as the work of Macauley by these marks. 





W ALDIG'S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
wee in the best style of book work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 

two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Doxuars a year, if paid at, or te- 
mitted to, the office. Six Douuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be al] post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 
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